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Significant 


Nationalism Is Exclusive, 
Nationalization Is Inclusive 


OrvreGA Y. GASSET 
in ‘The Revolt of the Masses” 

Eyeryone perceives the urgency for a 
new principle of life. But—as always 
happens in such crises—Some are trying 
to save the moment by means of an in- 
tensification both extreme and artificial 
of precisely that principle which is worn 
out. This is the meaning of the current 
“nationalist” eruption. And always—I re- 
peat—it Jhas happened thus. The final 
flame is the largest. The last breath the 
deepest. On the eve of disappearing, the 
frontiers are accentuated—the military 
and economic frontiers. 

3ut all these nationalisms are blind 
alleys. Try to project them into the future, 
and you will hit the end. There can be 
no way out in that direction. Nationalism 
is always an impulse directly opposed to 
the nationalizing principle. It is exclusive, 
whereas nationalization is inclusive. In 
times of consolidation it can, however, 
be of positive’ value and be a high prin- 
ciple. But in Burope everything is ex- 
cessively consolidated already, and na- 
tionalism is no more than a fad, a pre- 
text offered for evading the duty of in- 
vention and enterprise. The simplicity of 
the methods by which it works, and the 
quality of the men whom it exalts, are 
sufficient evidence that it is the contrary 
of an historic creation. 


I Have Looked Into 
The Heart of Reality 


MARGARET PrEscoTrT MONTAGUE 
in The Atlantic Monthly 


It happened to me on a day when my 
bed was first pushed out of doors to the 
open gallery of the hospital. I was re- 
covering from an operation. I had under- 
gone physical pain, and had suffered for 
a short time the most acute mental de- 
pression I have ever encountered. Some- 
where down under the anesthetic, in the 
black abyss of unconsciousness, I seemed 
to have discovered a terrible secret: that 
there was no God; or, if there was one, 
He was indifferent to all human suffer- 
ing. The acuteness of that depression had 
fuded, and only a scar of fear was left 
when, several days later, my bed was 
wheeled out to the porch, 

It was an ordinary cloudy March day, 
almost a dingy day. The branches were 
bare and colorless, and the half-melted 
piles of snow were a forlorn gray. Color- 
less little city sparrows flew and chirped 
in the trees. Here, in this everyday set- 
ting, and entirely unexpectedly, I caught 
a glimpse of the ecstatic beauty of reality. 

I cannot say exactly what the mys- 
terious change was, or whether it came 
suddenly or gradually. I saw no new 
thing, but I saw all the usual things in 
a miraculous new light—in what I be- 
lieve is their true light. I saw for the 
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Sentiments 


first time how wildly beautiful and joyous, 
beyond any words of mine to describe, 
is the whole of life. 

It was not that for a few keyed-up 
moments I imagined all existence to be 
beautiful, but that my inner vision was 
cleared to the truth so that I saw the 
actual loveliness which is always there, 
but which we so rarely perceive; and I 
knew that every man, woman, bird, and 


tree, every living thing before me, was 
extravagantly beautiful, and extrava- 


gantly important. 

Once out of all the gray days of my 
life I have looked into the heart of 
reality; I have witnessed the truth; I 
have seen life as it really is—ravishingly, 
ecstatically, madly beautiful, and filled 
to overflowing with a wild joy, and a 
value unspeakable. 

Perhaps some day again the gray veil 
of unreality will be swirled aside; once 
more I shall see into Reality. The veil 
was very thin in my garden one day 
last summer. The wind was blowing there, 
and I knew that all that wild young 
ecstasy at the heart of life was rioting 
with it through the tossing larkspurs and 
rosepink Canterbury bells, and bowing 
with the foxgloves; only I just could not 
see it. But it is there—it is always there 
forever piping to us, and we are forever 
failing to dance. We could not help but 
dance if we could see things as they really 
are. 

This is how, for me, all fear of etern- 
ity has been wiped away. And even if 
there were no other life, this life here 
and now, if we could but open our dull 
eyes to see it, is lovely enough to require 
no far-off Heaven for its justification. 
Heaven is here and now, before our very 
eyes, surging up to our very feet, lapping 
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against our hearts; but we, alas, know 


not how to let it in! 


The Beginning of 
Still Greater Music 


Watter B. PirKINn 
in “Life Begins at Forty” 

Happiness comes most easily after forty. 
Rare it is in the young save for brief 
flashes. During the years of expanding 
energy, the pressure to do and to do and 
to do prevents that peculiar emotional 
poise which underlies enduring happi- 
ness. To strike to the deeps you must 
halt and plumb. To see through the deeps 
you must hold still and contemplate with 
eare. Life begins at forty for those who 
have something to live for and in and by. 
For the empty it is void. For the stupid 
it is stupidity. For the weak it is con- 
scious death. But for the vigorous and the 
vivid, it is the end of an overture and 
the beginning of still greater music. 


The Alliance 
Of Art and Prayer 


LAWRENCE CLARE 
Its Method and Justification” 


Fortunately for us, the spiritual life, 
threatened thus on one side by the ruth- 
lessness of modern industrial develop- 
ment, and on the other side by the growth 
of a gloomy-sluggish mood consequent 
upon all the disillusionment of these re- 
cent years, is not without powerful allies. 

One such ally is Art, the word being 
used in that hospitable sense in which it 
includes music, poetry, painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture. These have this 
much in common—that they are all vehi- 
cles of thought and emotion, and are 
therefore means whereby we are enabled 
to share in the spiritual life of other men. 
Sound, and color, and solid stone, are 
merely external material upon which the 
artist stamps his experience, and from 
which we may by due appreciation receive 
it. Beauty is there; but it is a by-product 
only; it is a grace of God that descends 
upon great meaning clearly expressed; it 
is the triumph that is in the shining of 
spirit through matter. The true artist is 
at all times intent upon expression. He 
sees to it that every stroke of brush or 
chisel; every combination of sounds in 
harmony, melody, or even strident discord ; 
every hint of rhyme or assonance shall 
add to significance. It is his business to 
make us see with his eyes, hear with his 
ears, feel with his heart, aspire with his 
spirit. He communicates life. To enter 
into his work by means of disciplined ap- 
preciation is therefore hardly distinguish- 
able from some forms of prayer. Art “re- 
deems from deeay the visitations of the 
divinity in man.” Hence Wordsworth, 
Bach, Rembrandt, and their companions 
in the warfare of the spirit are to be 
taken seriously, as men possessed of an 
unusual and very significant form of 
consciousness that is wider, deeper, and 
intenser than our own. They toil for our 
enlargement, The mind of the artist, in 
fact, is very like that of the religious 
mystic. In the sphere of art, if not else- 
where, “t» labor is to pray.” 
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Relief and Rehabilitation Needed 


The ministrations of the American Friends Service Committee to alleviate misery and destitution in the 


IGHTLY did the American Consti- 
R tutional Association, a patriotic 
organization of West Virginia, pro- 

test a few years ago against the 
calumnious epithets being hurled at the 
state. “The most lawless state in the 
Union,’—so West Virginia was branded. 
“An island of barbarity in a sea of civil- 
ization,” another called this lovely region. 


Victims of a System 


It is not that. There has been lawless- 
ness there, but there is lawlessness else- 
where. There has been barbarity there, 
but West Virginia has no monopoly upon 
such atavism. The lawlessness and barbar- 
ity have been partly the result of human 
greed, partly the result of human stupid- 
ity, partly the result of the breakdown 
of the coal industry. ‘Not wickedness,” 
said a big-hearted Friend, when I ven- 
tured to use that word in describing the 
attitude of some of the coal operators: 
“They are not wicked; they are the victims 
of a system which has not worked.” She 
was right, I suppose, in her charity, and 
such epithets as lawless, barbarous, and 
wicked, will most often occur in the 
language of those who are quick to cen- 
sure and slow to understand. At least 
one may safely modify the old French 
saying and apply it here, “tout com- 
prendre est presque tout pardonner.” 

What is the background of this bitter 
tale of such human suffering and tragedy 
as baffles the penury of words to describe? 
It is the background of plenty. Coal every- 
where. Great mines with a daily output 
of thousands of tons. Little mines turn- 
ing out their hundreds. Shaft mines, haul- 
ing their coal to the surface in elevators. 
Slope mines, bringing their cars up an 
incline from the veins below. Drift mines 
working straight in from the hillside. 
Wagon mines not reached by the rail- 
roads adding their small production. 
Enough soft coal in the State of West 
Virginia alone to supply the estimated 
needs of the entire world for the next 
three thousand years. 

Out of this plenty, black coal was being 
turned into yellow gold in rapidly in- 
creasing amounts up to the early years 
of the past decade. The war in particular 
stimulated the demand. Coal was greatly 
needed. High wages were paid. Many new 
mines were opened. Out from the farms 
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soft-coal regions 
CHARLES R. JOY 


and the hills men flocked to the mines, 
attracted by the glitter of easy wealth. 
Overproduction resulted, and in its wake 
came chaos. Abandoned mines, ruined 
operators, desperate miners, starving 
children! 

This sudden disorganization of the soft- 
coal industry was aggravated by three 
other factors. First, the increasing use 
of coal substitutes: gas, oil, electricity. 
Second, greater efficiency in the consump- 
tion of eoal, so that more heat was ob- 
tained from the same amount of fuel. 
Third, the application of machinery to 
mining, and the resultant displacement of 
human labor. The machine that under- 
euts the coal, preparatory to the ‘‘shoot- 
ing” of it, the mechanical loader in use 
in some mines, the electric engine which 
draws long trains of loaded cars within 
the mine, mechanical devices for the sort- 
ing of the coal and for the removal of 
slate, all these characteristic evidences of 
the machine civilization in which we live, 
had an extraordinary effect upon this 
industry. 

One vivid illustration will make this 
clear. The writer spent four hours within 
one of the largest and best mines in 
Northern West Virginia. The extent of it 
may be suggested by the fact that the 
visit involved a five-mile walk to and 
from the main entry to the rooms where 
the miners were getting out the coal. 
The whole walk was through coal, hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of it, still un- 
mined, apparently endless side entries and 
rooms. Some three hundred miners were 
employed in that mine to get out the daily 
output, which was about three thousand 
tons. They worked only in one small 
corner of the mine. Later the superin- 
tendent of the mine was asked how many 
men it would take to produce the daily 
output, if the machines were all dis- 
carded, and the miners used the old 
method of pick work. His reply was short. 
and adequate: ‘We could not get enough 
men into the whole of that mine to do it.” 


Not the Result of Depression 


We should remember that the condi- 
tions in soft coal are not the result of 
the present depression. By 1923 the full 
effect of all these changing conditions 
was felt by the coal industry. Prices fell, 
wages were cut, strikes proved ineffective 


to prevent the decline, the United Mine 
Workers of America lost power and pres- 
tige, cut-throat competition entered, mar- 
ginal mines closed down for good, others 
operated at a loss (for one of the peculiar- 
ities of this industry is that it often costs 
less to operate at a loss than to close 
down), coal companies went into bank- 
ruptey, once valuable properties were ut- 
terly abandoned, other mines operated 
only intermittently, and the miners every- 
where were thrown out of employment. 
What else could happen in an industry 
which suddenly found itself with a capac- 
ity of fifty per cent. more than the de- 
mand and the output? There are five 
hundred thousand miners in soft coal. 
Of them probably two hundred thousand 
will never again be employed in the in- 
dustry. Upon the fair basis of five in a 
family, which is perhaps an underesti- 
mate, one million persons :-are now, and 
will indefinitely be, until some solution of 
the problem is found, not only unem- 
ployed, but quite unemployable. 


A Planned Industry 


What is the remedy? Kor the industry 
the ultimate solution can be found only 
in a planned, organized production. 
Whether from the operators under the 
present system, or from the government 
under a different system, order must be 
brought into what is now probably the 
most disorganized industry in America. 
President Coolidge advocated “regional 
consolidations and more freedom in the 
formation of marketing associations, 
under the supervision of the Department 
of Commerce.” President Hoover has just 
reminded the short session of Congress of 
the urgent need for reform in the anti- 
trust laws as applied to our national re- 
source industries. He believes that the 
destructive competition in the bituminous 
coal industry should be reduced, and has 


said that “if our regulatory laws be at 
fault they should be revised.” Governor 
Roosevelt in a recent campaign speech 


at Terre Haute declared that if elected 
he would help to stabilize the coal in- 
dustry. The operators have been trying to 
form regional coal-marketing associations. 
Their efforts have been frustrated by a 
decision against them, and an appeal will 
be carried to the Supreme Court. If the 
decision is against them once more some 
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effort will be made to modify in Congress 
the provisions of the Sherman Act. 

If the industry by this or by some more 
fundamental method is stabilized, with 
due regard for the rights of the miners, 
all those that the industry can employ 
will be in part at least protected for the 
future. But what of the two hundred 
thousand miners who are no longer needed 
by the mines? Their problem is more 
acute. For it is a twofold problem in- 
volving immediate relief and ultimate re- 
habilitation. 

Those most familiar with the problem 
believe that rehabilitation may proceed 
in three immediate directions. First, many 
of the miners may be returned to the 
farms from which they came, or to better 
farmlands elsewhere. In view of farm 
conditions in the country at large this 
return can hardly be thought of as “para- 
dise regained,’ but it would constitute 
a long step away from starvation and 
utter destitution which is the miner’s 
present lot. The difficulty in the way of 
this solution is the cost of it. It has been 
estimated that it would take $600 per 
family to establish a miner upon a small 
farm. 

The second method of rehabilitation 
would be the encouragement of the farmer- 
miner combination. The farm-lands in the 
mountainous regions where most of the 
coal mines are located are rather poor. 
It is, indeed, pathetic to travel through 
this country and see the steep hillsides 
upon which the little gardens cling so 
forlornly, so desperately. The tale I heard 
of the woman in Northern West Virginia 
who fell out of her garden and broke 
her arm is merely a hint of the difficulties 
of almost perpendicular gardening in 
these areas. Yet these tiny, upturned 
farms might serve in a miner-farmer 
combination, by which the miner might 
have his cows, his pigs, his hens, and his 
vegetable patch, raising enough to feed 
his family, and earning a little supple- 
mentary money by occasional work in the 
mines, 

The third direction in which rehabilita- 
tion might take place is in the develop- 
ment of other trades and handicrafts, 
sewing, weaving, rug-making, quilt-making, 
wrought-iron work, carpentering, furniture- 
making, and other kinds of cabinet work. 

Very little has as yet been done by any 
organization in the first of these diree- 
tions. The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, the American Red Cross, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, county 
welfare departments, and various chari- 
table organizations, with the assistance 
of several groups of churches and many 
individuals, have done some little to en- 
courage gardening, and other industries 
to which the dislodged miner may turn. 
During the past summer there were many 
of these little gardens, seeds having been 
furnished by the Friends, the Red Cross, 
the agricultural extension groups and the 
operators. The produce from these gardens 
helped to feed the miners’ families during 
the summer months when the Friends and 
others had stopped their feeding. The 
furniture-making which the Friends have 
introduced, and which they are still guid- 
ing with a loyalty and disinterestedness 
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which is a marvel to all observers, has 
already attained some proportion. An or- 
ganization of those interested has been 
formed called the Mountaineer 
man’s Cooperative Association, and under 
the inspiration of Bud Godlove, a crafts- 
man of German ancestry and genuine na- 
tive skill, chairs, tables, stools, bedsteads 
and cobbler’s benches of rare beauty and 
moderate price are being produced. 

All this is, however, in the direction of 
the ultimate solution of the problem of 
unemployment in the bituminous centers. 
Starving children, and destitute elders 
cannot wait for this final adjustment. 
They must be helped now with ‘present 


Registered 


The psychology of economic armaments 
is the psychology of military armaments, 
the psychology of fear which leads to 
destruction.—Sir Archibald Sinclair. 


No one yet knows how far we may have 
to go in sharing our available resources 
with those in immediate need; we know 
only that what we all have been able to 
do is not yet enough.—Homer Folks. 


It is hard to combine the attitude of 
worship with the intellectual integrity of 
scientific investigation. 

—Archbishop of York. 


We are being brought appreciably 
nearer to the day when there shall be no 
unnecessary deaths. 

—Dr. William J. Mayo. 


The worst bankrupt in the world is 
the man who has lost his enthusiasm. Let 
him lose everything else but enthusiasm 
and he will come through again to success. 

—H. W. Arnold. 


Collectivism of some sort, toward which 
we are inevitably drifting, presents the 
only chance of converting a fatal surplus 
into grateful abundance, permitting pro- 
ficiency in production to express itself in 
workers’ leisure for consumption. 

—Broadus Mitchell. 


In its heart the world cares for little 
but play; but in its life it does hardly 
anything but work, for the world has for- 
gotten that the reason for its work is— 
play.—Richard Le Gallienne. 


assistance. This the American Friends 
Service Committee, acting in part for the 
Federal Government, the counties and 
communities, and in part for the many 
churches who have stood back of it in 
the work, has tried to provide. The story 
of the provision of food for children dur- 
ing the winter of 1931-19382 is an inspirit- 
ing tale of unselfish friendliness. The 
American Relief Administration turned 
over to the committee $225,000, and later 
$30,000 for a summer milk fund. From 
Friends $5,675 was raised, and from other 
donors $58,136. In addition, contributions 
in kind were received amounting to $75,- 
227. Out of this income the committee has 
spent $32,231 in general administration 
and publicity, $272,621 in child relief, 
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$10,809 in adult relief, and $2,814 in re- 
habilitation, distributing, of course, among 
adults and children the contributions in 
kind. 

Dollars do not tell the story of service, 
however. Let us translate them into other 
terms. In Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Tennessee, and Mary- 
land, work has been carried on in forty- 
one different counties. In 680 schools, 
33,114 children have been fed, the per- 
centage of children in each school rang- 
ing from eighteen per cent. to forty-one 
per cent. That meant the serving of 2,168,- 
680 meals to school children. In addition 
some hundreds of thousands of rations 
were served to some thousands of pre- 
school children, and some hundreds of 
nursing and expectant mothers were fed. 
It is a marvelous tale of service. 

A second winter is here. Because of the 
entrance of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation into the scene with loans to 
counties for such enterprises as road- 
building through which the unemployed 
can receive a little work and aid, the 
situation is slightly improved. Hyven so, 
the needs are still direful. The writer 
spent a week in West Virginia traversing 
the State from North to South, visiting 
mines, and schools and homes, in yarious 
mining centers, and never has he seen 
such misery, such destitution, such truly 
desperate conditions. Bare-foot women, 
children unable to attend school because 
they had but a single thin dress and no 
shoes or stockings, beds without mat- 
tresses, rags and newspapers for covering, 
larders empty or almost empty, children 
gathering nuts in the woods for food, 
desperate miners with no work or work 
which brought their families at best only 
two or three dollars a week, wondering 
if Communism, after all, was not the only 
solution of their distress, houses without 
windows, shacks to which the usual slum 
tenement would be a palace, babies dying 
for want of proper food and warmth and 
care, sick women unable to secure doc- 
tors, frightful sanitary conditions, an 
alarming increase in scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, tuberculosis, and other diseases. 
But everywhere, within the limit of their 
strength and their resources, the quiet 
ministrations of the Friends. 

It is for us to come to their assistance 
with all the resources that we can spare. 
Nowhere in the world is there more cry- 
ing need than in these communities which 
I have been describing. The special call 
is for all kinds of bedding, boys, and men’s 
clothing, books for libraries, supplemen- 
tary readers for school children, 16-milli- 
meter movie films, materials for rugs, 
pieces for quilts, layettes, thread, needles, 
thimbles, yarn, donations of food from 
firms, and, of course, contributions in 
cash. 

There is need, too, for a few young doc- 
tors and trained nurses, who will go into 
these communities, as the Friends go in, 
with the spirit of unselfish service. Their 
maintenance could be provided, and a 
small allowance would be assured. Their 
reward, however, would come from the 
stricken bodies of mothers, and fathers, 
and little children who are now crying 
out for a help which is not at hand. 


Moward Nicholson Brown 


FTER a brief illness Dr. Howard 
A: Nicholson Brown, minister and min- 
ister emeritus for thirty-seven years 
in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., died 
at his home in Framingham Center, Mass., 
on December 16, 1932. Dr. Brown was 
born in Columbia, N.Y., May 11, 1849. He 
was a son of Rey. Mather Church and 
Sarah A. Nicholson Brown. He received 
the honorary degree of S. T. D. from the 
Meadville Theological Seminary in 1918. 
His father was a Baptist minister, who 
also for many years was minister in the 
Unitarian church in Sandwich, Mass. 

After studying for a year and a half at 
the Harvard Divinity School he was or- 
dained to the Unitarian ministry on May 
8, 1872, by the chureh of Ilion, N.Y. On 
October 25 of the same year he married 
Inez A. Wicks. Three children, Mary 
Louise, Howard Wicks, and Sarah Nichol- 
son, survive him. . 

The funeral service was held in King’s 
Chapel on Sunday afternoon, December 18, 
conducted by the minister of the Chapel; 
and the service of Christmas Day was 
in his memory. 

The pastorate at Ilion was a brief one, 
for in July, 1878, he resigned to become 
the minister of the First Parish in Brook- 
line, Mass. Entering upon this ministry 
in September, 1873, there then began one 
of those happy notable pastorates that 
are the glory of church life. At the “ma- 
ture age of twenty-four years,’ he once 
wrote, “and with the cheerful confidence 
of youth I accepted the call... and felt 
no tremors till I had taken up the work 


-and begun on the ground to measure the 


size of my task. Then indeed I was 
genuinely scared.” This Brookline min- 
istry was the test and proof of a pro- 
foundly spiritual mind, receptive to all 
the novel, scientific, and speculative prob- 
lems of that period, but loving most the 
deep and permanent suggestions of com- 
mon human experience. 
an ‘ 

Dr. Brown had no college training, but 
by native talent he quietly, firmly, in- 
evitably became the master of Christian 
theology and its perpetuation through 
preaching and church worship. If there be 
a fitness in the term a “self-made man” 
here is surely its application. When his 
theological convictions were reasonably 
settled and his influence well recognized, 
he received an invitation to become the 
minister of King’s Chapel in Boston. Of 
this he wrote, “The place was somewhat 
difficult to fill, largely because ministers 
of the Unitarian Fellowship were then 
much more averse than now to any kind 
of Prayer Book service. It so happened 
that I had become rather an ardent con- 
vert to the liturgical idea and had made 
a quite vigorous campaign on its behalf. 
Probably this was one reason, perhaps 
the chief reason, why the choice of a new 
minister for King’s Chapel fell upon me.” 

While in Brookline, Dr. Brown had gone 
deep into liturgical history and practice. 
He felt that we had church liturgies be- 
cause “time is always winnowing out ex- 


be . __ pressions of religious feeling, which, Hke 


good hymns, will bear the test of con- 
tinual use.’ A committee was chosen by 
the American Unitarian Association to 
offer liturgical material for church wor- 
ship. Dr. Brown was usually the guiding 
spirit in such quests. And he believed that 
for the particular purpose in hand the 
“work should be limited to editing and 
arranging the material already in exist- 
ence.” The chief result appeared in the 
“Book of Prayer and Praise for Congre- 
gational Worship” in 1893. Here were 
printed ten services, the last similar to 
the order of prayer in the Prayer Book 
of King’s Chapel, also many collects, 
thanksgivings and prayers, making the 
most comprehensive collection of material 
for Christian worship then to be found 
among Unitarians. 


— 


Those who with clear memory can 
recall his going to King’s Chapel will also 
recall that this was the period when lib- 
eral Christianity had its most promising 
hope of a strong and growing and per- 
manent Christian .church, within the 
bounds of the Unitarian fellowship. A 
consciousness of denominational genius 
and leadership in the things of the spirit 
had a strength never earlier dreamed of 
nor later surpassed. Dr. Brown was 
among the most eager, many thought him 
the leader, in what church historians of 
New England call the “Growth of De- 
nominational Consciousness” among Uni- 
tarians. 

‘In Dr. Brown’s day the church spirit 
as manifested in both missionary fervor 
and in religious worship was like the zeal 
that in the 18380’s had sent Ephraim Pea- 
body to Cincinnati, Ohio, and James Free- 
man Clark to Louisville, Ky., and William 
Greenleaf Eliot to St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Brown was punctiliously faithful in 
all the administrative means of denomi- 
national life. He served most patiently on 
every variety of committee. He’ was ever 
in the counsels of boards of directors; he 
was long a trustee of THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER. In all such service he was honored 
for his fidelity, his patience, his fairness 
and his wisdom. But he himself never 
loved any kind of public service as he 
loved worship and preaching. Someone 
wrote of him in 1902, “It is evident that 
Mr. Brown is preéminently the teacher of 
the ‘new order of things’ that Jesus Christ 
inaugurated and that St. Paul so power- 
fully preached.” 

Dr. Brown was minister of King’s 
Chapel from 1895 to 1923. From 1912 to 
1920 Dr. Sydney B. Snow was associate 
minister with him. In 1921 Dr. Harold 
BE. B. Speight became his associate, and 
two years later Dr. Brown became pastor 
emeritus. During this ministry in King’s 
‘Chapel, Dr. Brown brought to a notable 
maturity all his genius for devout reli- 
gious worship. He confirmed and strength- 
ened that leadership in spiritual piety 
and devotion which he himself cared for 
so deeply and which the King’s Chapel 
had cherished and sacredly preserved over 
all the years of its life. And his pastorate 
there had all the blessed results that 


follow from such conditions. The regard 
in which the parish held him brought 
mutual admiration and praise, while the 
deeper relations of personal affection and 
gratitude for religious leadership and 
companionship, and spiritual interpreta- 
tions of life issued in sympathy and love. 

In those days Dr. Brown’s part with 
students of the Divinity School was lifted 
high quite like an ideal. For several 
years the desire of many was to have 
their ordination in King’s Chapel as if 
somehow the virtue of the minister and 
church might pass over into them. And 
although the habit raised many questions 
of ecclesiastical policy, the most conse- 
crated moment in the memory of many 
a youthful minister had its setting in 
King’s Chapel. 

In his intercourse with ministers, who 
in his time met far more often for con- 
sultation and debate on theological themes 
than they do now, his was always a con- 
structive mind. If his many friends who 
were his contemporaries could be brought 
back and could relate the many discus- 
sions they had had with him concerning 
the profoundest problems of this universe 
of ours, they would tell us what a quality 
of mental balance was natural to him.) 
He always saw things steadily and he 
always saw them in proportion. He knew 
well the strange paradox that always 
asserts itself at the bounds of every kind 
of knowledge. He felt the human mind 
was incapable of perfect generalizations 
in the face of transcendent problems. He 
always saw both sides of any issue, and 
he recognized the yirtues in each. 
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One of his favorite illustrations was 
that of a tight-rope walker, who could 
progress at all only as the balance was 
absolutely perfect. His mind kept its 
courage not because he had a _ definite 
philosophic solution of any of life’s mys- 
teries, but because he was the possessor 
of a profound religious faith. He wrote 
much in the realm of science and _ phi- 
losophy, but religion was always the goal. 
In a serious review of the work of a phi- 
losopher he once began by saying, “The 
standpoint which we shall occupy in this 
endeavor is that of the religious mind, 
looking out to see what probable gain and 
assistance is brought to it by a friendly 
power. We will not assume to take the 
philosophic point of view; but, holding 
our outlook and position as religious men, 
it is surely legitimate for. us to form some 
estimate of forces which appear to be 
marching to our relief.” To him science 
and philosophy had little worth unless 
they were friendly and would give aid and 
comfort to the religious heart. 

He once said in a sermon: “But, when 
we come to speak of the moral and ethical 
value of the person of Christ to the 
Church, it is impossible to exaggerate. The 
life of Christ is its one jewel of great 
price, which it might sell all its other 
possessions to retain. It is the deep well 
out of which its inspiration and its wis- 
dom are chiefly drawn. It is the bond of 
its organization and its power, without 
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which religious institutions have no con- 
tinuance or strength. Whether or not we 
understand these things, they are written 
for us large and plain in the experiments 
which our generation has freely tried; 
and they can only mean that for the 
Christian Church preaching Christ is the 
one great work that it lives to do.” He 
never could picture the Unitarian Church 
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as ever successfully wandering outside 
that purpose. 

Dr. Brown was the author of a “Life 
of Jesus for Young People,” “Sunday 
Stories,” “A Book of Sermons,” “Freedom 
and Truth,’ many essays in periodicals, 
also five volumes of papers and sermons 
privately printed and bound. 


JOHN CARROLL PERKINS. 


A Tribute to Dr. Brown 


Brown, minister emeritus of King’s 

Chapel, Boston, Mass., brings to an 
end a notable career. Dr. Brown was a 
distinguished representative of a type of 
ministry now seldom seen. He was minis- 
ter to families as well as to individuals; 
he married many whom he had baptized 
and read the last offices for many he had 
married. He was, therefore, conscious of 
human continuity and patient with those 
who clung to a precious past, but he had 
sympathetically followed the young in 
their growth and could understand their 
haste to bring new things to pass. 

Dr. Brown never depended on, in fact 
he gently scorned, the arts by which many 
ministers keep themselves in the public 
eye. He smilingly deprecated the urgency 
of those younger men who seemed to 
suppose that strongly worded resolutions 
forced to a vote in unwilling conventions 
and committees would ensure a speedy 
establishment of the Kingdom of God. 
For himself he preferred the _ slower, 
quieter effort to induce people to be right- 
minded, less stupid, more truly wise, 

As a preacher Dr. Brown’s appeal was 
to the reason of his hearers. Usually they 
went out not stirred to act at once but 
more, thoughtful and more likely, when 
action was necessary, to use judgment. 
He was a teacher rather than a prophet. 
Behind every sermon there was serious 
reflection, and into the reflection went 
the results of wide reading, calm discus- 
sion with friends, varied experiences in 
the city and on his farm. He took pulpit 
responsibilities very seriously and wrote 
his sermons carefully. 

Dr. Brown’s credentials as an -“am- 
bassador of Christ” were those of the 
Church Universal. Denominations might 
have temporary and local usefulness; he 
saw value in the variety of positive con- 
tributions to theology and to church 
order. But the spirit of sectarianism he 
abominated. He was at home and at ease 
among sincere men of faith of every name 
or sign, neither aggressive in assertion 
of his own variety of theology nor af- 
flicted with a sense of inferiority in the 
company of men who had the big bat- 
talions on their side. He was sure that 
the theological Christ of orthodox doc- 
trine obscured much of the religious sig- 
nificance of Jesus, but he was equally 
sure that the liberal appraisal of Jesus 


Tox death of Dr. Howard Nicholson 


too often reduced him to virtual insig- 
nificance, 
Dr. Brown was, perhaps, most inti- 


mately known as a charming host, affec- 


tionate friend, and sound thinker on 
philosophical and theological problems, to 
a group of younger men drawn from three 
denominations who shared with him mem- 
bership of a ministerial dining and essay 
club. Of late years this has held at least 
one of its monthly meetings at his Fram- 
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ingham home. For its serious discussions, 
for its lighter banter, he was always 
ready, and to its members, as to other 
younger men, he was always the generous, 
fatherly, and frank counsellor. To his 
junior associates and to his successor he 
was an ideal colleague, appreciative of 
gifts which differed from his own. 

Gentle, quietly confident in a loving 
Father, a follower and interpreter of the 
Christ who is the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life, devoted to his friends, sensitive 
to the finest fruits of thought and feeling. 
cherishing the times and places of true 
worship, hospitable in thought and prac- 
tice, keen in the enjoyment of manly 
sports in the days of his strength, wist- 
fully interested in the world of affairs 
when his active days were over, Howard 
Brown blessed with the benediction of his 
smile those whom he met on the road of 
life. 

Haroip FE. B. Sreieutr. 


Common Standing-Ground of Religious Liberals 
HENRY WILDER FOOTE 


HERE has of late been among us 

considerable discussion of our di- 

vergent points of view and ways of 
worship. That there should be varieties 
of religious outlook among Unitarians is 
inevitable in a fellowship which naturally 
draws to itself persons of independent 
temperament and of a strongly individual- 
istic type. We are Unitarians in belief and 
Jongregationalists in church polity pre- 
cisely because we do not intend to submit 
our beliefs to the dogmatism of an au- 
thoritative church, or the conduct of our 
parish business to the control of an ec- 
clesiastical tribunal. Our independence of 
thought and action has disadvantages. 
It clearly does make for diversity rather 
than for uniformity, and anything like 
chureh discipline in the form either of 
heresy trials for ministers or of the ex- 
ternal regulation of misguided congrega- 
tions, becomes impossible. If this be re- 
gretted by some, we may as well recognize 
that it is part of the price we pay for 
our freedom. 

The point of view which regards our 
diversities as an unmitigated misfortune 
fails, however, to recognize that diversity 
of belief and practice is, within reason- 
able limits, a better indication of vitality 
and strength than is a dead-level uni- 
formity. The free exchange of various 
views and methods is far more stimulat- 
ing than is a_ stolid conformity to a 
standardized type. And beneath the di- 
versity which appears on the surface we 
believe that there is an essential unity 
of spirit. It is to be found in our common 
attitude towards religion as a subject for 
free inquiry and as a method for the 
practical solution of human problems of 
conduct, We seek to approach the great 
problems of religion and of ethics with 
the same open mind and inquiring in- 


telligence which we use to investigate any 
other field of human experience, not seek- 
ing authority for truth, but truth for au- 
thority. The range of our inquiry is not 
limited by the necessity of reaching con- 
clusions in agreement with those of the 
fathers. We hold that the yalidity of the 
religious life is to be tested by its fruits 
in daily living in the world of men. For 
us the religious life is that which strives 
to give effect to the spiritual ideals of 
truth, good will, forbearance, brotherhood 
and service, in the faith that these qual- 
ities are in accord with the great law of 
the universe. It is these principles which 
are the chief marks distinguishing the 
religious liberal from his conservative 
brethren in the churches with credal 
standards of faith and with tests of con- 
duct prescribed by ecclesiastical discipline. 
It is these principles which form the 
common standing-ground of religious lib- 
erals, and they are far more important 
than the differences of detail in inter- 
pretation and in practice which distract 
our attention from them. 

A great enlargement of our denomina- 
tional life has come to us in recent years 
through our growing acquaintance with 
other groups in distant lands animated 
by similar ideals. In inheritance, in de- 
tails of belief and forms of worship and 
administration, many of them differ from 
us much more than we differ among our- 
selves, but we recognize them as akin to 
us in spirit. We shall cooperate more ef- 
fectively with them in the promotion of 
a world-wide religious liberalism work- 
ing under diverse names but moved by a 
common impulse, if we desist from em- 
phasizing our own petty differences, and 
learn, instead, to rejoice that we stand, 
together for the great ideals which give 
us an essential unity. 
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The Mission Brotherhood — 
A Liberal Preaching Order 


HORACE WESTWOOD 


of the formation of ‘The Mission 

Brotherhood—A _ Liberal Preaching 
Order” is a source of humble joy to alLof us 
who have pledged ourselves to its purposes 
and aims, What is it that we seek to do? 
The answer is to be found in the words 
taken from our simple covenant: “The 
carrying of the evangel of pure and free 
religion to all men.” In harmony with 
this, we have pledged ourselves to con- 
duct at least one preaching mission each 
year under the auspices of the Order, or 
obediently to fulfill such other duties as 
may be assigned to us. 

We are a voluntary and unofficial group 
drawn together by a sense of a common 
need and the vision of a common task, 
from both the Universalist and Unita- 
rian Fellowships. The need is obvious for 
it arises out of the conditions of our time. 
In many respects ours is an age of un- 
faith..There is a drift not only away 
from organized religion as such, but wide 
prevailing unbelief in anything that goes 
by the name of religion. The conviction of 
the spiritual nature of man and the uni- 
verse was perhaps never at a lower ebb. 
The great certainties of faith have in 
many quarters almost totally disappeared. 
The stress and strain of the appalling 
social conditions confronting our era have 
caused many to question all moral values, 
resulting in a moral chaos which is equally 
appalling. Meanwhile, the multitudes “as 
sheep without a shepherd” live either in 
indifference or despair “having no hope, 
and without God in the world.” Where 
is that “evangel,’ that “message of glad 
tidings” which will restore faith in spir- 
itual realities, bring hope and meaning 
to life, and awakening both faith and 
will, arouse moral concern for brother- 
hood and justice together with a pro- 
found conviction of what men have sym- 
bolized by the hope of the Kingdom of 
God? Without such a gospel, our age is 
lost indeed. 


[Te kind reception accorded the news 
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The need contains the vision. Not with- 
out reason do we assert the power of 
the liberal gospel. To quote from an ad- 
dress given some time ago: 

“Let us never forget that the liberal 
movement was born a lusty child. Its con- 
ception was in the fires of great moral 
and spiritual issues. When it came into 
being, there was the passion of great 


- conviction and it revealed power to lay 


hold of the souls of men. On its negative 
side it was a rebellion against the harsh- 
ness and unbending character of Calyin- 
ism, against the limitations of the grace 
and power of God, and above all, against 
the limitations placed upon the possible 
achievements of the spirit of man. On its 
positive side, it was a great proclama- 
tion. And as one reads the utterances of 
; se early days, one senses the rapture 
and joy of a great gospel. Universalism 


on the one hand declared the unfailing 
power of the goodness of God. Unitarian- 
ism, on the other, declared the final 
triumph of the potential goodness in man. 
Both alike stressed the ‘wide horizon’s 
grander view,’ the ‘joy of paths untrod,’ 
the ‘soul’s perennial youth’ and the ‘larger 
view of God.’ Twin sisters, Universalism 
and. Unitarianism proclaimed the larger 
faith—and may we not forget it—pro- 
claimed it with power. Indeed, the signs 
were not wanting that this faith might 
become the dominant faith of succeeding 
generations.” 
we 

The last eleven years, during which the 
Laymen’s League has conducted an or- 
ganized campaign of preaching missions 
and has shared more recently in coopera- 
tive effort for liberal evangelism with our 
Universalist friends, have demonstrated 
that our liberal message, though couched 
in the language of a later day, has still 
its ancient power. Churches have been 
quickened and reborn, liberals have been 
brought to a realization of the precious 
nature and beauty of their heritage, our 
word has been carried into “virgin terri- 
tory” and received with joy, and above 
all, there has been abundant testimony 
to faith recovered, lives renewed in as- 
surance, consecration and hope. People 
in every walk of life, young and old of 
every degree of culture, bear grateful 
witness that in our faith is the “Victory 
that overcometh the world.” What clearer 
demonstration, therefore, could we ask 
than this as a background for our under- 
taking? On the one hand, the need; on 
the other, the vision. We do not tread 
on uncertain ground. Liberal evangelism, 
on a small seale, has justified itself. We 
should be both crayen and recreant did we 
not essay the larger task. 

So has it come to pass, that a few of 
us in deep humility, have banded our- 
selves together. It is, as someone has 
said, an audacious undertaking, none-the- 
less it is a necessary one. We believe that 
the liberal movement is confronted today 
by an opportunity unparalleled in its his- 
tory. To neglect it would prove our own 
betrayal. We have before us very definite 
objectives. We hope to see our entire lib- 
eral movement so quickened with a con- 
sciousness of its heritage that it may be 
made more deeply aware that in its hands 
are riches of the “bread of life’ which 
it may share with a generation in dire 
need. We dream of a widely extended 
program of liberal evangelism. We are 
thinking in terms of two and three hun- 
dred preaching missions a year, of vari- 
ous kinds and descriptions and not fol- 
lowing a standardized pattern, instead of 
some twenty or twenty-five as at present. 
We plan boldly to carry our message 
into every nook and corner of this great 
continent. We have surrendered ourselves 
in faith to this vision. 
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Why should it be deemed impossible? 
We have before us a conspicuous con- 
temporary example. The First-Century 
Christian Fellowship, sometimes known 
as the Oxford Group Movement and some- 
times by the name of Buckmanism, tells 
a story of quiet growth that is unequaled 
in modern times. A recent book written by 
a journalist describing the movement, 
reads like a veritable Acts of the Apostles. 
We do not follow its theology nor should 
we wish to embrace its methods, but here 
is the tale of a few men who have given 
themselves in utter consecration to ‘“per- 
sonal evangelism” that surpasses all imag- 
ination. Within a decade, their influence 
is felt in many lands. We say it with no 
false pride and with the deepest appre- 
ciation of the valuable elements in this 
movement, that the liberal faith is saner, 
more wholesome and is even more capable 
of functional power in changed lives. If 
only we had like consecration and sur- 
render to the meaning of our faith! With- 
out guaranteed funds and official back- 
ing, the story of the achievement of these 
groups reads almest like a miracle. There 
has been nothing like it since the days 
of John Wesley. 

Our first undertaking is in North 
Carolina. The details of this adventure 
are now generally known. What our next 
undertaking will be, we do not know. We 
are as yet feeling our way. We are as yet 
unproved and untried. We shall make 
mistakes, from which we hope we shall 
learn. But we believe that we shall have 
the grace and strength to go forward in 
mutual confidence and trust. 
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We make no pretensions. There is no 
exclusiveness about us. We do not seek 
to set ourselves apart from our brethren. 
Consistent with the effective fulfilment of 
our objectives, the door will be opened 
wide to liberal ministers everywhere, who 
believe in the possibilities of liberal 
evangelism, who are willing to accept the 
spirit and obligations of our covenant 
and the few simple rules we have drawn 
up for our mutual guidance as constitut- 
ing that agreement of togetherness with- 
out which there can be neither effective- 
ness nor strength. All this will be worked 
out in good time, for we must proceed 
step by step and creep ere we can walk. 
Our agreement of togetherness, implicit 
in our covenant in brief is this: 

1. Daily meditation and prayer, in 
which we remember our common purpose 
and one another. 

2. The bringing of the special cause of 
liberal evangelism before our congrega- 
tions at least one Sunday in each year. 

8. The faithful sharing of common 
enterprises agreed upon by the brethren, 
or the cheerful acceptance, where this 
is not possible, of alternate tasks. 

4. The obligation of the common purse. 

5. Attendance and report at the annual 
retreat. 

A word about the common purse. When 
the idea of the Brotherhood was first 
broached, the thought was that in order 
to quicken the zeal of his own people and 
to arouse their cooperative enthusiasm, 

(Continued on page 14) 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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For Efficient Service 


r TRAVELING BY TRAIN to a distant part of 
the country recently we were struck by the un- 
usual beauty of the immediate approach to a 

certain city. We thought we remembered an un- 
sightly dump bordering the tracks on the occasion 
of a visit years ago. The picture had stuck un- 
pleasantly in memory ever since. We asked about 
that dump. “Oh,” we were told, “the dump is the 
foundation of the lovely park and capitol grounds 
vou have been admiring. We were a long ‘time in 
bringing it about.” A dump the foundation of order 
and loveliness! It may well be so in an age of 
eliminations such as this, when we are discovering 
true values, learning what we should already have 
known that the useless and the weak and the vicious 
cannot survive no matter what money and influence 
are back of them. 

There is, after all, beneath our feet a sure founda- 
tion, there are things that abide. There are laws 
much greater than those of our making, and these 
laws work unceasingly, relentlessly, undeterred by 
our opposition or political affiliation. If we are true 
and wise they work with us and for us, but they 
do not change for person or expediency. 

We have clamored for efficiency, one has heard 
nothing else these years, but we have been too 
highly organized to be effective. Our machinery was 
more in evidence than our product. Unestimated 
time has been consumed in too many surveys which 
are out of date before they are published. They 
have had their uses quite apart from intrinsic 
value; they have quieted our uneasy consciences 
and been a bulwark of defense against general re- 
proach. Not knowing what to do, such activity has 
made us feel “we are doing all that can be done at 
present”’—delightful, soothing phrase and how 
familiar. 

The world has put too much faith in the material 
and reversed the Biblical injunction, saying rather, 
“Seek ve first a heavy endowment and all these 
things, courage, unselfishness, self-sacrifice, and 


other gifts of the spirit shall be added unto you.” 
Well, it never works out that way. 


One wonders how early ¢ ‘hristianity would have 
prospered, propagated according to modern 
methods, The Disciples would have formed commit- 
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tees—-interested the principal men of Jerusalem— 
the important, and those able to sway the Roman 
interest; careful judgment would have been used 
in choosing those who approached these men. Im- 
pulsive Peter would not have been given free rein, 
certainly. First of all someone, a learned Scribe for 
preference, would have made a survey of Palestine ; 
still another, if the farthings held out, would have 
dealt with Phoenicia or Rome. What a happy hunt- 
ing ground Rome would have been! By the time all 
this was done and reports tabulated discourage- 
ment would have been complete, and the work 
abandoned till “the time was ripe.” 

Can’t you see those early Apostles going about, 
humble, not even possessed some of them of or- 
dinary graces, their small number depleted at the 
very outset by a traitor? How the world today 
would shake its head over their crudities. No 
assets—but an answering lovalty to the best as 
embodied in Jesus. What more does one need for 
efficient service? 

The fields are white today for the harvest, but 
the harvester must work where he stands—that is 
his job, to garner in his own place, and not to forget 
the sowing of the winter wheat for the coming 
springtime. IRENE C. REES. 


Dare Liberals Lead? 


Y THE ADMISSION of capitalist and com- 
B munist alike something is amiss in economic 

society. Books on the “present depression al- 
ready run into the hundreds. In all probability a 


“common denominator” lies nascent in most of these 


works. The vast majority of people are ready for 
anything that may be workable and, as yet, show 
no disposition for revolution. 

So far the problem is a technical one. However, 
as was said of old, “one thing thou yet lackest.” 
Any planned economy must take account of the 
facts of human nature. Liberals, not being ex- 
tremists, recognize both the frailties and the possi- 
bilities of man. The ethicist and the economist must 
join forces for the good of the race. Assuming that 
the technician in economics will take adequate care 
of the mechanics of subsistence, dare the liberal 
lead in ethics? It is quite beside the point to urge 
that if we were more moral, any economic system 
would work. In the first place, good intentions 
alone will not subdue the forces that prevail in our 
world of today. As Sir Arthur Salter has shown in 
his book, “Recovery,” policies can be put into opera- 
tion, which, not understood, bring ruin, no matter 
what the intention. In the seeond place, the situa- 
tion before us is not soluble in terms of math- 
ematics. Because men are what they are they will 
not submit to the perfection of blue prints. In 
short. the problem now confronting us is not that 
of either economics or ethics, but of both economics 
and ethies. Liberals are in a strategic position to 
lead in the latter province. A cloister philosophy, 
even that of Sunday preachments, will not meet 
modern needs. Quiet for incubation, to be sure, but 
the market for experimentation, must be the new 
order. No longer can we endure the disparity be- 
tween ideal and action. 

The leadership of the liberal is now available in 
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two definite fields, each important, and the one asa 
necessary preliminary to the other. The first ac- 
tivity is of a community character. “He that is 
faithful in the least,” is a needed doctrine for those 
who would sally forth into fundamental recon- 
struction, not only to receive training for the more 
difficult tasks to be performed but also to command 
confidence. Thousands of “ne’er-do-wells” have 
schemes for universal riches. “Physician, heal thy- 
self!’ is far more applicable to such than on the 
historic occasion when the injunction was used. 
Admittedly, participation in local enterprises in a 
crisis like the present is merely patching a badly- 
worn garment. But such labors are necessary unless 
we are to go precipitately into revolution without 
making ready to guide it. They are also necessary 
to provide the rank and file with a vision of the 
larger need, and to stimulate support for the 
pioneers. 

The real place of the liberal, however, lies in 
the second field. No better contribution could be 
made to life or to religious liberalism than for the 
competent to work with the scientifically trained 
person in formulating workable plans for a re- 
newed society, and to motivate their fellows as they 
engage in the most urgent and gigantic undertaking 
that has faced our generation. Dare liberals lead? 

ERNEST CALDECOTT. 


Charity as Organized 


OSTON IS DIFFERENT. The observation, 
B may be made adoringly or cynically as the 

observer is in and of the town or detached, 
physically and ancestrally. Its truth is inescapable. 
It is pertinent to whatever phase of being or field of 
activity is under discussion. Quite appropriately 
it has introductory value for remarks upon the art 
of giving. All the more so when the town has re- 
sisted the. vogue that has been accepted almost 
universally in the vast region which is just else- 
where, the consolidation of charitable giving. The 
proposal of this device was vociferously rejected 
the moment an opponent challenged Boston to 
show its proverbial ‘“town-meeting mind,” what- 
ever that may mean. 

An excellent case can be made out for consolida- 
tion of appeal and an independent distribution of 
its product. It is idle to re-argue it—out of Boston 
because the case has been won, inside Boston be- 
cause it is hopeless. The record is, however, that 
the combination of effort has come to be the ac- 
cepted method in American cities. Even the dismal 
array of unfilled chests this year does not discredit 
it, there being no possible calculation as to how 
the beneficiaries would have fared in competitive 
appeals. It is not, to be sure, because the chest 
method has greater or less potency that Boston will 
have none of it. It does not fit Boston’s mind nor 
consist with her habit. 

Here is a city of liberal giving. The organiza- 
tions which are united in its council of social agen- 
cies spent in the year just closed no less than four 


_ teen million dollars, to which sum there was no 
_ governmental contribution. It is monumental of 
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Boston’s open purse to those who stand in need and 
which pours out wealth through channels of dem- 
onstrated fitness to practical, well considered and 
constructive, as well as solacing, uses. 

In the light of the experience through recent 
years of chest operations, it could be supposed 
that there would be even larger contributions, new 
sources tapped, new givers, generally in the smaller 
individual amounts, discovered. But at what sacri- 
fice of certain established practices is here uncer- 
tain. Boston’s giving is notably proprietary and 
considerably hereditary. Persons and generations 
of persons have held to their hearts certain of the 
agencies. Along with the pride of possession has 
gone, aS with their donations, a measure of re- 
sponsibility and interest in the ways and in the per- 
sonnel of their,—really their,—societies. It is not 
a resource to be impaired, not a concern to be 
weakened, not an instinct, akin to the maternal, to 
be stifled. 

So it comes about that in the venture in the di- 
rection of a combined appeal, which Boston adopts 
this year, under the serviceable cover of Emer- 
gency, there is the utmost respect paid to the con- 
cern of the giver in one or another or it may be 
several and perhaps many a society. In chest tech- 
nique there is division of the money-raising and 
the money-disbursing functions, obviously calling 
into action quite distinct expertness and under- 
standing. Purely as a study of what is peculiar in 
Boston cerebration, it is observable that the two 
processes are entrusted respectively to quite dif- 
ferently equipped groups. 

It not being the purpose of this brief treatise 
to share in the appeal for the combined, much less 
for any specified, agencies, let it only be said that 
there is here magnificent demonstration of the 
spirit of free giving for the help of the unfavored, 
operating with the effectiveness which makes cer- 
tain the fulfilment of the purpose. In the success, 
now speaking broadly for all communities, of the 
effort to keep up the defences against the evils that 
come from unrelieved want and from unlifted 
handicaps, there is a union of common prudence 
and that virtue which makes luminous the Thir- 
teenth of Corinthians. 

HERBERT C. PARSONS. 


Changing Religious Life 


OR ONE HUNDRED and eleven years THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER has watched, and been a 
part of the changing religious life of this 


‘country, most of which changes have come about 


since the Civil War. Well do I remember Sunday 
in those old days when all work was suspended and 
children were not allowed to play. Fast days were 
an institution religiously kept by many by attend- 
ing church and abstaining from food, and many 
other customs and beliefs were in yogue hardly 
believable today. But where are we going? It would 
not be safe to predict, but it is safe to assume that 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER will continue as in the 
past to “hold fast to that which is good.” 
GORGE H. ELLIs. 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 
What Should Children Sing? 


The music ought to be simple, honest and tuneful — What they should 
not sing 


WALTER SAMUEL SWISHER 


HAT children should and can sing 
“Tons trash seems to be the dictum 
of many conductors of church school 
music and directors of “religious educa- 


tion’. In many minds simplicity is con- 
fused with banality, hence the prevalence 


of “doggerel set to ragtime” in church - 


schools of many denominations. What are 
the requisites of a good hymn for 
children? 

First. it should be simple—not with the 
simplicity of banality but with the sim- 
plicity of the folk tune. “Brightly gleams 
our banner” set to “St. Theresa” and the 
chorale “lio, how a rose e’er blooming” 
are both simple. The first consists of 
trivial words set to a “jingly” tune, the 
dignified and beautiful. The 
has a dignity and beauty 
line that the “jingly” tune 


second is 
folk song 
of melodic 
lacks. 

Second, the child’s hymn should be 
reverent. This does not mean “doleful”. 
The chorales “Now thank we all our God” 
and “Break forth, O beauteous heavenly 
light” are vigorous, wholesome, joyous, 
yet reverent. Children’s choirs can sing 
these chorales, and many of them do. The 
traditional carols of many lands and 
times, which are coming into use in both 
the public school and the church school, 
are simple, bright, singable, yet reverent. 
They were written out of the heart of the 
people. 

Third, the sentiment of the church 
school hymn should be suited to the child 
mind. Unfortunately, many hymns for 
children are written by sentimental adults 
who express the sentiments they think 
chiidren ought to have. 

A hymn for children ought not to be 
a sermon. This immediately rules out 
“Dare to be a Daniel”, “Yield not to temp- 
tation” and kindred Sunday school songs. 
A hymn may breathe a moral sentiment, 
but not impose it. “Temptation”,. “sin’’, 
and kindred terms should not be in the 
child’s vocabulary. Today we strive to 
teach by example rather than admonition. 
Negative, admonitory terms do not  be- 
long here. It is more fruitful to declare 
that we are “brave” and “true” and to 
cite examples of courage and loyalty than 
it is to say, “Do not be cowardly nor 
disloyal.” 

Many so-called Sunday school 
voice a sentiment foreign to the 
mind. Among these are “Throw out 
lifeline’, “Rescue the perishing”, 
“Through the night of doubt and_ sor- 
row”. Children love nature hymns and 
often select them as their favorites. “Wor- 
ship the King, all glorious above’ seems 
aut first to be such a hymn, but the lines, 
“His chariots of wrath the deep thunder 
clouds form”, present a false idea of God 
and express an outmoded theology and 
it is pernicious to announce to children 
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songs 
child 
the 


that they are “frail children of dust, and 
feeble as frail’. God’s bountiful care evi- 
denced in nature is a thought every child 
can comprehend and “God of the earth, 
the sky, the sea” ought to be in every 
church school hymn book. 

Two hymns in which the adult view- 
point as imposed upon the child is in 
evidence are one which states that “We 
are little children, weak and young and 
blind” and another which begins, “I think 
when I read that sweet story of old.’ No 
child should learn to think of himself 
as weak. The whole effort of modern 
education is to call out his latent strength 
and teach him how to use it. No child 
normally thinks of himself as weak and 
young and blind—this is an adult view 
of the child and a bad view. The second 
hymn, which has found its way into most 
of our church school hymnals, is the 
sentimental gush of one Jemima Luke. 
It is false all through. In the first place, 
no child is naturally backward-looking. 
He does not wish that he had lived in 
Jesus’ day. Nor does he long to have 
Jesus pat his head and throw his arms 
about him. The last stanza is worst of all, 
for the child is made to say that he may 
still go to the footstool of Jesus in prayer, 
ask to share in his love, and if he is a 
good little boy, finally see Jesus in heaven. 
From beginning to end Jemima Luke’s 
lucubrations breathes a false note. The 
only truth that I find in this song is in the 
announcement of the hymn tune at the 
top (in a_ well-known church school 
hymnal) “Sweet story, Irregular’. 

To sum up, the hymn for the church 
school should be simple but not banal, 
reverent and dignified but not doleful and, 
above all, expressive of thoughts and feel- 
ings natural to the child. 


Meadville Makes Regulations 
Concerning Academic Hoods 


The hood of the bachelor of divinity 
degree, granted by the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, it is announced, shall be 
similar in all respects to that of the doc- 
torate, save that the band of scarlet velvet 
shall conform in width to the regulations 
of the Bureau of Academie Costume for 
the bachelor degree in arts. 

The hood of the master of theological 
science degree, granted by this School, 
shall be similar in all respects to that of 
the doctorate, save that the band of sear- 
let velvet shall conform in width to the 
regulations of the Bureau of Academie 
Costume for the master’s degree in arts. 

Instructions to that effect have been 
filed with the BE. R. Moore Company, 937 
Dakin Avenue, Chicago, IL, the official 
hood makers for the School,  * 


Considering Objections to 
Church Membership 


If you are a Unitarian and do not join 
your local Unitarian chureh, what is your 
reason? Why do many persons who reg- 
wlarly attend a Unitarian chureh and eyen 
contribute to its support, hesitate at sign- 
ing the church book? 

Is there a natural hesitancy on the part 
of free-minded religious people at taking 
upon themselves churchly obligations? Is 
this feeling a hang-over from the days 
when church membership meant subscrip- 
tion to a creed, or at least to an implied 
doctrinal obligation? Or, on the contrary, 
do certain ‘‘come-outers” feel that there is 
too much negation and too little affirma- 
tion in the views of Unitarians? Or, do 
certain emancipated minds fear that they 
will eventually outgrow eyen the Unita- 
rian church? Or, do many men and women 
not become members simply because they 
have never been asked to join? 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League would 
like to have answers to these questions. 
It plans to prepare and issue sometime 
this year a pamphlet on “Joining a Uni- 
tarian Church—Some Objections Con- 
sidered,’ which will be a revision and 
amplification of a publication under 
similar title written several years ago by 
Dr. Horace Westwood, League mission 
preacher. 

What objections have our ministers en- 
countered, both from new Unitarians and 
from “constituents” who are more or less 
active in the parish? How were the ob- 
jections answered? The League wishes to 
have the benefit of as much experience as 
possible in this matter. 


Publish “Aristocracy of Business” 

The address on “Aristocracy of Busi- 
ness,” delivered by Austin T. Levy before 
the Eastern Convention of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League at Petersham, Mass., 
September 17, has been printed in 
pamphlet form by the League for distri- 
bution. In this address, Mr, Levy de- 
scribed his philosophy of business and set 
forth the ideals that should dominate 
business, indicating how these ideals had 
been grossly ignored, particularly in the 
period just preceding the depression. 


Bequest to Northampton Church 


The sum of $1,000 was given to the Uni- 
tarian church of Northampton, Mass., by 
Miss Elizabeth Christine Cook, professor 
in Teachers College, Columbia University, 
to establish a fund in memory of her 
mother, Mrs. Anna Elizabeth Cook, late 
wife of Benjamin E. Cook of Northamp- 
ton. The income from the fund is to be 
used for the current expenses of the 
church. 


There will be a meeting of the Boston 
Evening Alliance at Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass., January 12. Mrs. 
Mary L. Barrows will speak on “An Alli- 
ance Woman in the Political Field.” An 
address will follow on “A Visit from Our 
Director,” by Mrs. Franklin F, Raymond. 
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When People Went to “Meeting” 


The church-bell, clear and resonant, played its mellifluous part in the 
community life of other years 


The author of this article, long 
since deceased, tells of the church in- 
fluence of other days, when people 
went to “meeting” thrice on Sunday, 
and the ninister was pastor and civic 


leader in one. 
S Northborough, Mass., contained but 

one church, or, we should say, meet- 
ing-house, as no one then “attended 
church,” but “went to meeting.” The 
meeting-house stood about a quarter of 
a mile from the village on a low hill, 
and from this elevation it overlooked the 
surrounding country. Its’ position, and 
simple but pleasing form, gave it an air 
of dignity, as if it held aloof from the 
busy street life; and yet in many ways 
_it seemed to have an interest in the well- 
being of the people of the town. The shin- 
ing vane on its spire could be seen from 
and 
showed the neighbors the direction of the 
wind, so that they could judge what 
weather to expect, and plan their work 
accordingly. The sweet-toned bell sent its 
daily message to all within hearing. On 
Sunday morning at nine’ o’clock it rang 
to warn the neighbors that it was time 
to prepare to start for meeting. At ten it 
rang again; and five minutes before service 
time it tolled to announce that the min- 
ister was in the pulpit, or entering it, 
and that the congregation, who in fine 
weather might be still chatting socially 
outside, should take their seats. At that 
time there was always a second, and 
often a third service; and distant fam- 
ilies brought their lunch and stayed to 
the second one. The minister’s children 
remembered seeing some of the old or 
feeble persons coming down to the parson- 
age to eat their lunch by the fireside of 
the large kitchen, where the minister's 
wife welcomed all and made them com- 
fortable, and filled the foot-stoves with 
glowing hickory coals. 

The bell again rang, after an intermis- 
sion in winter of but a half-hour, and in 
summer of an hour or more, for an early 
service, allowing distant farmers to reach 
home in time for their evening work. 
Again it rang for a third service. 

After its Sunday labors, which gave 
the sexton a busy time, it was rung again 
at noon of each week day, to give notice 
to the village people that the hour of 
mid-day rest and refreshment had come 
for man and beast. Again at nine in the 
evening its voice gave warning to all 
that it was time to go home, and the dis- 


SVENTY years ago the village of 


_ tant farmers, who were gathered in or 


about the village tavern or grocery, 
promptly unhitched their horses, and 


_ Scattered to all parts of the town. The 
bell also seemed to take a deep personal 
_ interest in the business, and even in the 


ows, of the town. It summoned the 
and boys to every town meeting— 
peculiar public educational institu- 
of New PEngland—where the boys 
ed to the discussions on matters of 


public interest, and so were prepared to 
take their turns by and by in caring for 
the welfare of the community. 

Sometimes was heard at an unusual 
hour a slower ringing, followed, after an 
interval, by a Single solemn tone or, per- 
haps, two or three; and it was known 
that a hard-working farmer had ceased 
his earthly labors, or a wife or mother 
had passed on, or some family had been 
bereaved of a dear child. Then, after 
suitable pause, the tolling began again, 
and sounded the age of the departed. 
Occasionally a sudden alarm from the 
usually cheerful and sweet-toned bell 
startled those near by; and in the ab- 
sence of a fire department, unknown at 
that time, villagers left their work and 
hastened to learn the cause of the alarm. 
Sometimes a boy would be seen on a bare- 
backed horse, galloping to the village to 
eall assistance to save a home or a 
farmer’s. barn. Then were soon seen 
wagons loaded with men hurrying to the 
scene of the fire, usually arriving too 
late to help much, unless it might be for 
a fire in the woods, when it was a long 
and hard task to save the valuable wood 
lot. 

The bell rang also to give notice of lec- 
tures, ete., and, in fact, performed every 
duty possible in calling people together. 
It seemed to have an individuality of 
its own, reminding one of the famous 
bell, Roland of Ghent. “My name is 
Roland. When I am rung hastily, there 
is a fire. When I resound in peals, there 
is victory in Flanders.” On the Fourth of 
July its merry clamoring awakened the 
neighborhood early, and sounded often 
through the day,—the only day when its 
sounds became a source of discomfort 
and offense. 

There were three doors in the front of 
the church opening upon a flight of stone 
steps, which ran along the whole front 
of the meeting-house. On either side of 
the middle door was placed a small bul- 
letin board, framed in black, through 
which our friend, the meeting-house, an- 
nounced intentions of marriage. The law 
required that this notice be displayed for 
three consecutive public days; and often 
this was done by taking in a town-meet- 
ing day between two Sundays, saving the 
blushes of the couple for an entire week. 
On the other side of the door was a sim- 
ilar board, of less interest to the young 


people, as it contained only announce- 
ments of town meetings, lectures, and 
so on. 


The meeting-house faced directly south, 
giving a pleasing view of the village brook, 
with soft meadows on either side, and a 
wooded hill beyond. The children used 
to think the beauty of the scene much en- 
hanced by viewing it upside down, which 
gave it a certain charm of mystery. They 
accomplished this by kneeling in front 
of one of the doorsteps and turning their 
heads upside down on the steps. These 
steps made a favorite goal for the game 
of “I spy.” as the house and barn of the 
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parsonage, the horse-sheds behind the 
meeting-house, and the rocks at one side 
made capital hiding-places. The long runs 
were excellent exercise, and it was fun 
trying to escape the eyes and ears of the 
one who was “It” for the time. We re- 
member no name for the blinded one but 
she) fy peat 

At the foot of the long, gentle slope 
from the church steps to the level below 
was a bridge crossing Cold Harbor Brook : 
and at one side the road branched down 
and through the brook, where horses 
could be driven to drink of the clear 
water. The minister used to drive through 
almost daily. The children watched with 
a certain awe at first, when the brook 
was swollen by a dam below. But they 
learned to climb out, walk along the shaft 
and unloose the checkrein. After “Shake- 
speare” had taken his fill, they fastened 
the checkrein again and climbed back. 
Large white stones were scattered along 
the bottom, among which fish swam, 
while water-spiders skimmed along the 
surface. 

When a relative’ was in London, she 
saw several churches of much the same 
style of architecture as our meeting- 
house. And again in Italy she often saw 
spires, peeping from among the trees, that 
reminded her of those of New England. 
Afterward, on asking a friend how it 
came to be so, he replied that Sir Chris- 
topher Wren built those London churches: 
and his pupils introduced the style into 
early New England. 

When the minister was first settled in 
Northborough, he formed an association 
for village improvement, and planted the 
common liberally with young trees, which 
are now grown to fine, stately elms, 
maples, and pines, shading the pleasant 
ground where his children used to play. 
The father and mother, and many of the 
children, now sleep in the quiet cemetery 
beyond the common. The meeting-house 
they loved so dearly stands today, as it 
did so long ago, overlooking the sleeping 
common, the meadow and sparkling brook, 
the quiet village, and the woods and hills 
far and near, undisturbed by the chance 
and change of time. 


Visits Churches Over an 
Area of 2,500 Miles 


Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, the following itinerary 
for January, covering 2,500 miles. January 


has 


10, he leaves for Seattle, Wash.; 12, 
Seattle, meeting of Alliance of First 


Church; 14-15, Vancouver, B.C., preaches 
Sunday; 16-17, Seattle, meeting of Eve- 
ning Alliance: 18, Bellingham, Wash., 
meeting of Alliance to be arranged; 19— 
22, Vancouver, B.C., Alliance meeting, 
chureh service and sermon ; 23-380, Seattle, 
Wash., visits to the University and Ice- 
landic churches; 31, Portland, Ore. 
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Re-thinking Missions 
A. N. HOLCOMBE 


RE-THINKING Missions. A lLaymen’s§ In- 
quiry After One Hundred Years. By the Com- 
mission of Appraisal, William Ernest Hocking. 
Chairman. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$2.00. 

This report is an epochal document in 
the history of the Protestant missions. 
The World War exhibited the Christian 
nations in a light which seriously under- 
mined the prestige of Christian mis- 
sionaries in the East, and the subse- 
quent challenge of religion by the Com- 
munists tended to put the missionary 
movement on the defensive, especially in 
India and China. The open conflict be- 
tween the representatives of Communism 
and Christianity in China in 1927 drove 
the latter from a large part of the field. 
Although the retreat proved to be only 
temporary and the Communists in their 
turn also suffered discomfiture, the con- 
yiction grew that the missionary move- 
ment stood at the crossroads. From this 
conyiction sprang in 1930 the Laymen’s 
Foreign Missions Inquiry, representing 
seven American denominations interested 
in Asiatic missions. 

The Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry 
has now completed a businesslike, sys- 
tematic, and comprehensive investigation 
of Protestant missionary work in India, 
China, and Japan. The Commission of Ap- 
praisal, which was appointed to make an 
objective appraisal of missionary activi- 
ties, to observe their effect on the life of 
Oriental peoples, and to work out a prac- 
tical program for the future, consisted of 
fifteen scholars and business men, chosen in 
such a way as to command the confidence 
of the cooperating missionary bodies. Their 
competence for their task is unquestion- 
able. Their report deals with the general 
principles which in their opinion should 
govern Christian missions in the modern 
world, describes and evaluates the prin- 
cipal aspects of mission work, and pro- 
poses changes in missionary activities and 
organization which can be described only 
as revolutionary. 

The Commission sets forth its findings 
without fear or favor. The results of mis- 
sionary work, which can be expressed in 
statistical totals, such as numbers of con- 
versions, are in its opinion unimpres- 
sive. Not one in a hundred of the people 
of India have been converted to Prot- 
estant Christianity, not one in a thousand 
of the Chinese. The Commission recog- 
nizes, however, that other results may be 
more important than the number of con- 
versions, and hence that the estimate of 
the value of missions must turn largely 
upon the character of the personnel and 
the significance of their relations with the 
peoples whom they seek to serve. On the 
former point the Commission reports that 
the majority of the missionaries seem to 
be “of limited outlook and capacity.” 
The human side of the mission is “unduly 


weak,” it concludes. On the latter point 
the conclusion is that the time has come 
for a radical change in the functions of 
the representatives of Christianity in 
foreign lands. The change which the Com- 
mission deems necessary is from a con- 
ception of the mission’s task as the 
spreading of the Christian gospel to one 
which puts first the promotion of “world 
understanding on the spiritual level.” In 
the coming era, the Commission believes, 
it will be natural ‘‘to maintain in foreign 
lands a relatively few highly equipped 
persons, acceptable to those lands as 
representing the Christian way of thought 
and life, holding themselves ready to give 
advice and counsel whether to the local 
church or to other leaders of religion 
and thought, sympathetically concerned 
with the problems of changing local cul- 
ture, and trying to minimize the strains 
of an abrupt breach with tradition.” 

The evidence which the Commission 
submits in support of these conclusions 
is convincing. Its report cannot fail to 
make the position of the missions, as here- 
tofore conducted, increasingly precarious. 
But if the Commission’s proposals for 
the reorientation and reorganization of 
the Protestant missionary movement are 
adopted, American Protestants may look 
forward to the future of their Asiatic 
missions with renewed hope. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT, PRIVATE CITIZEN. By 
Earle Looker. New York: Fleming H, Revell 
Company, $2.50. 


This is a biography of Theodore Roose- 
velt in public life, treating in particular 
his relationship to public affairs during 
the years following his retirement from 
the Presidency until his death. By those 
for whom T. R. is still a demigod, it 
will be read with delight. In the minds 
of readers less partisan, the book will 
awaken less satisfaction. For, though it 
deals with its subject’s career from the 
beginning, it concerns itself with what 
followed upon Roosevelt’s emergence from 
the African jungle, his triumphant prog- 
ress through BPurope, and his return home. 
In short, what Mr. Looker attempts is a 
justification of Roosevelt’s action in the 
formation of the Bull-Moose party, his 
parting company from Taft, and his plan- 
ning to raise a volunteer division and go 
to France at the head of it, upon the en- 
trance of the United States into the 
World War. Thus, the volume is a mani- 
fest piece of special pleading, from which 
all negative arguments are for the most 
part carefully excluded. There is another 
side to the story which receives scant 
consideration here. Although scarcely val- 
uable as impartial history, the work is 
not without interest for the vivid picture 
it paints of one of the most colorful 
figures of recent times, A, R. H. 
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The Pearl 


THE Peart. The Text of the Fourteenth- 
Century English Poem. Edited by members of 
the Chaucer course in Bowdoin College. Boston: 
Bruce Humphries, Inc. $1.50. 


We keep hearing fine things about a new 
spirit at ‘Bowdoin. We have been hearing 
aright. To the average intelligent Ameri- 
can or the Bowdoin alumnus, the appear- 
ance of this book should give a good deal 
more satisfaction than any amount of suc- 
cess on the college’s gridiron. It is evyi- 
dence of a sound and growing enthusiasm 
for literature among the undergraduates, 
as well as of the “catalytic” powers of a 
Professor of English, Dr. Stanley P. Chase. 
To the student of early English literature, 
the book furnishes swift access to this 
very lovely poem, the ‘true pearl of our 
poetic prime,’ as Tennyson called it. For 
these youthful editors, the poem’s the 
thing, and hence the text is presented 
without brackets, italics, footnotes, or 
other distractions. We agree heartily with 
President Sills that “the whole under- 
taking is a great credit to the college.” 

E ep: eal 


Call to Ministers 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EXTRA-BIBLICAL RBADINGS. 
Compiled by Ival McPeak. Boston: Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. Fifty cents. 

This bibliography, compiled by Ival 
McPeak, secretary of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, provides the minister with 
an almost inexhaustible source of read- 
ings for his services of worship. In order 
to make the contents of these books avail- 
able, they should be carefully read and 
indexed. A subject-index is a necessity. 
It is suggested that a number of ministers 
volunteer to divide these books among 
themselves and put the subject-index into 
type. Mr. McPeak will be glad to serve as 
secretary of the group, and the reviewer 
is ready to serve as a member of it. This 
bibliography will serve, not only to pro- 
vide the minister with readings for the 
usual Sunday morning service, but also 
will greatly increase his resources for 
special services, invocations, responsive 
readings, and for memorial, confirmation, 
and communion services. The ministers 
owe the League and Mr. McPeak their 
gratitude for providing these reference 
books containing extra-biblical readings. 
Now let the ministers provide the neces- 
sary subject-index. K. 0. W. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Ber or THe Cactus Country. By Nora 
Archibald Smith. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, $1.75. 

These are the pleasant adventures of 
a little Mexican girl, written for girls 
aged from eight to ten. The moral is “The 
saints help those who help themselves!” 

R. H. 


Tur CoKrspury FUNERAL MANUAL, Edited 
by William H, Leach. Nashville, Tenn.: The 
Cokesbury Press. $1.00, 

Ancient and modern funeral liturgies of 
beauty and dignity, traditional in form 
and sentiment. M. HL, JR. 
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BORKESPONDENCE 


Annual Reports Desired 
To Tre CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


We have been asked to send a full set 
of the annual reports of the American 
Unitarian Association to the office of the 
International Association for Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom at 
Utrecht. The many organizations con- 
nected with the International Association 
are all being asked to send in full sets 
of their reports. 

We lack copies of the annual reports 
for the years 1909, 1910 and 1923. If any- 
one can send copies of these reports to 
me they will be very gratefully received, 
and will make the set complete. 


Lovuts ©. CorNnIsH. 
Boston, MASss. 


“Divide the Living Child” 


To Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

“And the king said, Divide the living 
child in two, and give half to the one, 
and half to the other.” 


Controversial correspondence recently 


‘between the theists and the humanists, 
which has resulted from Dr. Dieffenbach’s - 


provocative editorial on church unity, has 
elements of the dramatic situation follow- 
ing Solomon’s tongue-in-cheek pronounce- 
ment given above. As in the old story, 
the theist’s reluctance to share “the liy- 
ing child” of worship with the humanist, 
who sees in such an arrangement no 
special hindrance to his own cause, rather 
more than implies the child’s_ real 
parentage. 

Between humanist and theist the main 
issue appears to be this: The humanist 
believes that perfection waits on humanity 
to be realized, but the theist while under- 
standing the necessity for human striy- 
ing, believes that perfection is already 
achieved in reality, and this reality he 
ealls God. Whether humanist or theist, 
howeyer, the single individual is thrown 
beyond himself into the larger whole, 
which for the humanist is the social mind, 


- and for the theist is God. The question is: 


Does it really matter much whether this 
larger self is called the social mind, or 
God? To worship means, of course, man’s 


- transcending his finiteness, but the social 


mind represents only partial salvation. 
True liberation is to be found in the realm 


of perfection alone for which the social 


mind as such is not, and can never be, 
guarantor. And strange as it must always 
be to “that wildest of all theorists, the 
practical man,” the notion of God as 
sae so far from being antithetical to 


Tolerant Appreciation 


To Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


In a letter in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
of December 22, Dr. Carlyle Summerbell 
says: “When our humanist friend reads 
theistic prayers, which he did not believe, 
for the sake of the theists, I felt he was 
play-acting rather than taking the part 
of a prophet of the truth as he saw it.” 

Perhaps I did not make my position 
plain in my previous letter. I venture to 
elaborate because I think the point is im- 
portant. If I were a dogmatic materialist, 
very sure that there is no God, I would 
probably feel that the reading of theistic 
prayers by myself was mere ‘“‘play-acting.”’ 
But I do not know that there is no God. 
I only know that to date I have never 
achieved a personal experience of prayer 
as an address to the divine. 

I am conscious that many who are 
greater than I have achieved such an ex- 
perience, and who am I to question its 
validity? Although I cannot address my 
own prayer to what men have called God, 
J am able to derive much food for my soul 
from the private reading of sanely theistic 
prayers. I frequently turn to some of the 
great prayers of the past and find in them 
strength for living, not because they are 
addressed to a Heavenly Father, but be- 
cause they contain a high order of aspira- 
tion and consecration. I have recently re- 
ceived a booklet of prayers written by 
Rey. Frederick M. Eliot. I have read these 
prayers with delight and with profit. I 
take all that I can of the good which Mr. 
Eliot has to give, and suspend judgment 
when I cannot follow him in an address 
to the Deity. In this spirit of tolerant ap- 
preciation I read theistic prayers to my 
congregation from time to time, without 
equivocation as to my own position and 
without hypocrisy. 

My record will show that I am not 
afraid to declare my convictions. This, 
however, does not mean that I must cast 
aside that tolerance and respect for the 
thought and experience of others which 
are among the chief attributes of the 
thinker and the gentleman. I do not care 
particularly to bear either the humanistic 
or the theistic label though, if I must be 
labeled, my label must be that of hu- 
manist. I prefer rather to be known as 
an honest seeker of the truth and a seeker 
of a valid personal experience of religion. 

When I read sanely theistic prayers to 
my congregation I am expressing three 
things: first, that I have not yet learned 
the final word of truth; second, that I 
recognize the right of the congregation to 
free expression in a free church; and 
third, a reverent respect for a phase of 
religious experience which has not yet be- 
come real to me. This, in my opinion, is 
not “play-acting.” 
, DANIEL SANDS, 
Quincy, ILL. 
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Y.P.R.U. Pass Resolution 


Wayne L. Lees, suspended for asking 
exemption from military drill, supported 
in plea for reinstatement 


A resolution supporting Wayne L. Lees 
in his plea before the Courts in Mary- 
land for reinstatement in the University 
of Maryland was introduced by the Com- 
mission of Social Responsibility at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the Young 
People’s Religious Union and was unani- 
mously passed. Mr. Lees was suspended 
for asking exemption from military drill, 
as reported in THE Recister of December 
29. The resolution follows: 

Whereas the Unitarian Fellowship is 
pledged by tradition to uphold freedom 
of conscience, and 

Whereas the University of Maryland 
has insisted that Wayne Lees, a Unita- 
rian student, take courses in military 
drill, which he maintains is contrary to 
the dictates of his conscience and his re- 
ligion, and 

Whereas we believe that such action 
by the University is contrary to the right 
of the individual to freedom of conscience 
and that such requirement by the Uni- 
versity is tantamount to a religious test 
for admission, 

Be it Resolved that we, the board of 
directors of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, approve heartily of the attitude 
taken by Wayne Lees and give it as our 
considered opinion that this attitude is 
based fundamentally on the teachings of 
the religious faith which we hold in 
common with him. 

Be it Further Resolved that we agree 
to do whatever we can to support him in 
his plea before the Courts im Maryland 
for reinstatement in the University, and 

Be it Still Further Resolwed that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to the Board 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
and that we urge that body as the official 
representatives of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship in this country to pass such resolu- 
tion as shall make clear the traditional 
position of the Unitarian churches regard- 
ing freedom of conscience and to do every- 
thing possible to help him in his efforts to 
remove such a religious test as the above 
from the requirements of the University 
of Maryland. 


Proctor Academy Notes 

The following boys were awarded the 
major “‘P” for football: Lester M. Start, 
Jr., Worcester, Mass.; Wm. C. Stanley, 
New London, N.H.; Caleb S. Mueller, 
Castine, Me.; Chester T. Seaward, Roches- 
ter, N.H.; H. Ellsworth Lyon, Dan- 
bury, N.H.; Cesar J. Bertagna, Wilmot, 
N.H.; Joel M. Wells, Chestnut Hill, Mass. ; 
Bernard R. Lyon, Danbury, N.H.; Richard 
S. Kidder, New London, N.H.; Felix F. 
Bertagna, Wilmot, N.H.; Dana Thompson, 
Captain, Presque Isle, Me.; Phelps Hol- 
loway, Swampscott, Mass.; John W. Sever, 
Manager, Cambridge, Mass. 

The following boys were awarded the 
minor “P”: Richard Cobb, Wellesley, 
Mass.; Robert Dow, Braintree, Mass. ; 
Edward Sanger, Arlington, Mass.; Leon 
B. Conant, Wellesley, Mass.; Frank Ware, 
North Pembroke, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE 
COMMUNITY PULPIT 


THE NEW YEAR 


we 


dread 
leave behind; 

New light, new glory, still 
we find. 


Darkness and 


THOMAS H. GIuL. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 


cast the coming week: 

Baltimore, Md., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. F. Raymond Sturtevant, Sunday, 
11 a.m., Station WCBM, 1370 kilocycles. 

Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins of the First Unitarian 
Chureh, Buffalo, N.Y., Tuesday—Friday, 
12:15 p.m., Station WNAC, 1230 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Chureh, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10:45 A.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 A.M., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sun- 
day, 6 p.m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Chureh, Rey. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10:30 a.m., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. EE. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a.M., Station WNBH, 1310 
kiloeyeles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rey. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4:45 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1830 kilo- 
cycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7:30 p.m., Station WMBR., 1370 
kiloeycles. 

Account must be taken of 
ences in standard time. 


The Mission Beeherhasd—- 
A Liberal Preaching Order 


(Continued from 


the differ- 


page 7) 

each member of the order should under- 
write his own personal expenses with the 
aid of his own people, or in sueh’ other 
ways as he saw fit. Though we have ac- 
cepted this in principle, we all realized 
that this would be easier in some cases 
than others and therefore. in accordance 
with the spirit of brotherhood we adopted 
the common purse, in which we share and 
share alike. We believe that this will 
work out splendidly. 

By the time this appears in print, we 
shall be nearing the launching of the 
Brotherhood at a public service in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., on the evening of 
January 10. Our hearts have been made 
glad by the knowledge that the national 
organizations of both the Unitarian and 
Universalist Fellowships will send dele- 
gates, as also the liberal divinity schools. 
We are hoping that every liberal con- 
gregation in New England will be gen- 
erously represented. We crave the bless- 
ing of all those interested in the promulga- 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. a 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


HE CONTINUANCE oof the 
League’s educational, missionary 
and church-strengthening work 
depends on a “no-drive” plan of steady 
support through special gifts and the 
following special annual memberships: 


Participating Laymen................ Up to $10 
Contributing Laymen. us 
Subscribing Laymen............... $25 to $50 


Maintaining Laymen............. $50 to $100 
Sustaining Laymen................ $100 to $500 
Supporting Laymen............ $500 and over 


Address Remittances to 
HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty-Five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone; Capitol 1230 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children 


Mrs. ENDIOOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street ston, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Winter Term begins January 4. Enrollments 
being received. Winter Sports. Large new skat- 
ing rink for hockey. Basket Ball. Proctor ac- 
credited by all New England Colleges. Careful 
preparation for Board Examinations. Practical 
Arts course. Junior School Grades 5-8 in- 
clusive. Reasonable rates. Unitarian auspices. 
For catalogue or interview address Carl B. 
Wetherell, Headmaster, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


“Tive to Learn and Learn to Live” 


tion of the liberal faith. Next morning, 
following the consecration service, we shall 
embark by automobile for our first ven- 
ture, driving the greater portion of one 
thousand miles to our respective missions. 
Plans have been carefully worked out not 
only for the missions themselves, but for 
the establishing of lay societies under 
lay leadership, together with a program 
of adult education. 

In his book “Religion and Politics,” 
Stanley Baldwin, former Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, makes the observation 
that if either St. Francis or John Wesley 
were here today, the first thing that he 
would do would be to establish groups of 
preaching friars, for he would sense that 
this was the greatest need of the hour. He 
made the observation in the firm convic- 
tion that the carrying of faith to the 


people was the supreme necessity of our 
time. Is there in this 2 message for our 
liberal movement today? We make no 
claim to constitute ourselves such a body. 
But across the centuries, we do catch 
the echo of an ancient challenge: Go ye 
to all people and preach the good news! 
And we confront our troubled  per- 
plexed world with its great hungers of 
heart and mind, some of us have dared 
to pray with wistful longing that we may 
be even as those who are sent. We have 
formed ourselves into a Mission Brother- 
hood. But the brotherhood is not an end 
in itself. We trust that we may be fash- 
ioned by a spirit mightier than ourselves, 
into an instrument of that “Religion pure 
and undefiled” which our hearts tell us 
is the only hope of the present and all 
future generations. 


as 
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From Renato Puglisi’s 
Parents 


Tuer Reerster publishes the following 
letter addressed to Dr. Sydney B. Snow 
from Professor and Mrs. Puglisi, so that 
the friends who have been interested in 
their son may know of the _ parents’ 
appreciation. 

My dear Mr. Snow :— 

We are very happy to have Renato with 
us again; he arrived this afternoon, com- 
ing directly from Naples, where he landed 
early this morning. He came through the 
trip very. well, finding it quite pleasant. 
We are very pleased to find him looking 
so well and in such a cheerful mood. 

We want, once more, to thank all those 
who have helped Renato. We understand 
and appreciate very much all the efforts 
made in his interest. We wonder if it 
would not be appropriate in THr REGISTER 
to express our appreciation to all those 
who have helped Renato and if you could 


not ask the Editor to report there our 


gratitude to all. 
With very best wishes, 
Yours sincerely, 
HUGENIE and MArro PUGLISI. 
Via Emanuele Gianturco 4 
ROMA (110), ITALy 
November 28, 1932. 


Address on “The Christian Pioneer’, 
William Penn Service, Lancaster, Pa. 


The Church of Our Father of Lan- 
easter, Pa., celebrated the 250th anni- 
versary of William Penn’s arrival in 
America with a special service at which 
a memorial window to Penn was formally 
dedicated. The window is one of a group 
of three dedicated to pioneers in American 
history. The others are to Roger Williams 
and Jonathan Mayhew. Dr. Wilbur K. 
Thomas, a Hicksite Friend, and president 
of the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 
Ine., of Philadelphia, 
dress on the subject, “The Christian 
Pioneer.” The minister, Rey. Robert 
Sheridan Miller, presided at the dedica- 
tion. Color was added to the occasion by 
the presence of Mr. Harry Maisells, an 
American Indian of the Arapahoe tribe. 
Mr. Maisells wore full Indian costume 
and carried a peace pipe. 


Dr. E. C. Wanderlaan Resigns 


At a meeting of the congregation of the 
First Unitarian Church in Berkeley, Calif., 
held December 19, the resignation of Dr 
Eldred ©. Vanderlaan, as minister of the 
church, was accepted with expressions of 
regret and of appreciation for his years 
of service to the church. Dr. Vanderlaan 
became the minister of the church in 1926, 
succeeding Rev. Robert French Leavens. 
Dr. Vanderlaan’s resignation was made 
effective December 31. 


For Promoting Cultural Relations 


Churches interested in arranging for a 
dramatic recital will be glad to know 


delivered the ad- 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


that Max Montor, traveling under the 
auspices of the Carl Schurz Memoriai 
Foundation, Inc., 225 South Fifteenth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., is available for 
this purpose. The Carl Schurz Memorial 
Foundation has been established to pro- 
mote cultural relations between German- 
and English-speaking peoples. Mr. 
Montor’s programs consist of selections 
from Shakespeare, Goethe’s “Faust,” and 
other classics. He will read in German 
or Hnglish according to the request. The 
expenses involved in arranging for Mr. 
Montor need not be great. 


; Personals 

Rev. Dorothy Dyar, dean of Tucker- 
man School, and Robert L. Hill were mar- 
ried in New York on Christmas Day by 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes. Mr. Hill is a 
native of Kansas City, Kans., and form- 
erly assisted with student work and pub- 
licity in the University Church, Seattle. 
Wash. 


Rey. Cyril Flower of Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford, England, has had a serious 
neryous breakdown, and has been forced to 
retire permanently from the teaching staff. 


Rey. George S. Cooke of Northampton, 
Mass., will address the Progressive Club 
Forum of Hampshire County on Sunday 
evening, January 8, on the subject, “British 
Policy in Egypt and the Near East.” 


The church in Albany, N.Y., has wel- 
comed David Adie, a member of the Buf- 
falo Church who is Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Welfare for New York State. New 
York administers more money for welfare 
than any other State. This department is 
making a new venture in penology by a 
new institution for delinquent boys under 
Sixteen years of age. There are about 
550 boys at Walkill, and not a bar or 
wall on the place. Robert Rosenbluth, sec- 
retary of the Albany Church Forum Com- 
mittee, is superintendent. 


Calendar 
January 10. 


Service of dedication of “The Mission 
Brotherhood.” King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., 8 P.M. 


Church School in San Diego, Calif. 
The First Unitarian Church School of 
San Diego, Calif., presented the play, “The 


Christ Child,’ on December 22, with the 
assistance of Myrtle Watson, Virginia 
Shupp, Shirley Marple, Harry Chark, 


Wallace Lutes, Jack Reeves and Byan 
Evenoff. The play was written and directed 
by Mrs. Ethel Coombs, one of the teachers. 

The enrollment and attendance this year 
has increased, under the direction of Mrs. 
Esther BE. Robinson, superintendent, and 
a corps of able teachers. An orchestra of 


two violins, clarionet and piano assists 


with the music, and the singing is led by 
a group choir of twelve voices. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


CONVERSION 


Jan. 23—Conversion as a Phenomenon in the 
History of Religions. Jan. 30—How Forms of 
Belief Spread in the Greco-Roman World. 
Feb. 6—Conversion to Philosophy in the Grzco- 
Roman World, Feb. 13—The Advance of Early 
Christianity as Viewed by Pagans. Feb. 20 —The 
Teaching of Early Christianity as Viewed by 
Pagans. Feb. 27—The Conversion of Justin and 
St. Augustine. . 


Sy ARTHUR DARBY NOCK, 
M.A. (Cambridge) 


Frothingham Prof essor of the History of Religion at 
Harvard Univer sity 


On Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o'clock. 
All seats FREE and no tickets required. 


@ ° 
Songs of the Spirit 
By Marion Franklin Ham 
An intimate and inspiring little volume of hymns. 
Seauete I go to these hymns... .. for spiritual comfort, consolation and inspi- 
ration..... Surely they can, and must, help others in the same way.” L.S 
32 pages, 75 cents, by mail, 80 cents. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street - 


- Boston, Mass. 


FAUSTUS 


By DAVID M. CORY 


Minister of the Cuyler Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The first biography of Faustus Socinus published in English since 
1777. To him, Christ appeared too human to be ranked with the 
Father, and yet too divine for his commandments not to be obeyed 
literally. In this spirit he denounced all wars for whatever reason en- 
gaged in, and all violent methods employed to secure the well-being of 
$2.00. At all bookshops. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., Publishers 


the State. 


25 Beacon Street - 


SOCINUS 


S Boston, Mass. 
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Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


A church attendant asks, “Should a 
preacher ever use a manuscript?’ Our 
answer is this, “It depends on what is 
written on the manuscript.” 


Boy—Answering ad, Wayland Food 
Shop, 210 Wayland Ave., who took dog. 
Return dog and start to work. 

—<Ady. in Providence Journal, 


Send checks promptly to 
; ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
“What is a pedestrian?’ was a question 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
recently asked in a London court. A pedes- 
trian is a man who has a small car and 


a large family —Punecnh. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


We are not the one to say whether the 
man who advertised those little dicers the 
girls wear as “shallow hats to fit the 
head” had a sense of humor or hadn’t. 

—Boston Herald. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


“Why are you crying, little girl?’ “Boo, 
hoo! ’Cause my brother has holidays, and 
I haven’t.’” “Why don’t you have _ holi- 
days?’ “Because I don’t go to school yet.” 

—Hachange. 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
mi | Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


“Had a puncture, my friend?” asked the 
cheerfully inquisitive passer-by. “No, old 
man,’ he said as calmly as he could, “I’m 
just giving my tires a change of air.” 

—The Summary. 


One night, when her mother reminded 
her that it was her bedtime, she said: “It 
isn’t fair. At night you tell me I’m too 
little to stay up, and in the morning you 
say that I’m too big to stay in bed.” 

‘ —Nantucket Inquirer and Mirror. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 


An American speaker described the ad- 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


voeacy of the “Wets” as a “weasel-worded 
elongation of attenuated innuendos.” If 
the Presidential election has done nothing 
else, it has made one man say that. 
—Punch. 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. kxcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


An English lady met a parishioner of 
Phillips Brooks’ and went into ecstatic 
rapture over a sermon Brooks had 
preached in England the previous sum- 
mer. The American lady inquired as to 
his subject and upon hearing it exclaimed, 
“Oh, that is one of our favorites, too.” 
Joseph Parker used to say that a sermon 
was no good until it had been preached 
two hundred and seventy-seven times. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? : 
Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 
161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


A commuter to New Canaan tells us 
that three or four times in the past month 
he’s seen a tall, sad man stop at a Union 
News stand in Grand Central, hand the 
attendant an empty milk bottle, and in 
return receive a newspaper. Our com- 
muter suspects that this tiny episode has 
some deep significance. The decline of the 
monetary system and the return to barter, 
maybe.—The New Yorker. 


A Bright New Year 


We look forward to seeing you at 
Star Island this Summer 


The outstanding feature of Star Island to 
me is the spirit that animates those who 
go there. Everything that is done is com- 
pletely soulful, from the greeting at the 
boat, through the studies undertaken, 
the discussions carried on, the games 
played, to the uplifting experience at the 
candle-light service. To go to “Star” is 
to catch a helpful influence that remains. 


ERNEST CALDECOTT. 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


jenjamin Franklin was traveling in 
cold weather and saw no vacant place at 
the tavern fire where he could warm him- 
self. He cried out the order, “Half a peck 
of oysters in the shell for my horse!” All 
the fireplace crowd rushed out to see a 
horse eat oysters. Soon they came back 
and told him his horse wouldn’t eat 
oysters. “Won't he?” asked Franklin, now 
comfortably seated by the fire. “Bring 
them in, then, and I’ eat them myself.” 

—Reader's Digest. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9:45,4.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.——KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister, Dr. John 
Carroll Perkins, chorus of men’s voices, Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 
9:30 A.M. Church School at King’s Chapel 
House. 11 A.M. Morning Prayer with sermon 
by Prof. Harold E. B. Speight, D.D. Week-day 
services, 12:15 p.m. Monday, organ recital by 
Mr. Robinson; Tuesday—Friday, Preacher, Rey. 
Palfrey Perkins, First Unitarian Church, Buf- 
falo, New York. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNITA- 
RIAN CHURCH (Universalist-Unitarian). 
Euclid Avenue at Bast 82nd Street. Rey. Dil- 
worth Lupton and Rey. Tracy Pullman, min- 
isters. 9:30 A.M., Church School; 11 A.M., 
Morning Service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 

80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister. Welcome to friends and 
strangers. Sunday service, 11 A.M. Church 
School 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—BORO, BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jay 
ae: ministers. Services 11 a.M. and 
7:30 P.M. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES: Business Administration, Ac- 
counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Busi- 
ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 

156 Stuart St,, BOSTON, Tel, Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 
Established in 1900 


Especially adapted to the welfare of nervous 


and convalescent individuals whose improve- 
ment has been retarded by an aversion to cus- 
tomary institutional features. Provided with 
homelike surroundings, Woodside guests are en- 
couraged to take part in normal associations 
which hasten recovery. 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Superintendent 
Framingham, Mass. 
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